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PAY-AS-YOU-BUY ADDS $50 MILLION TO KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 


The sun shines bright in old Kentucky these days because the legislature has taken 
a giant step forward--increasing the state's contribution to the foundation programs 
of the public elementary and secondary schools to $98 million, from $63 million, for 
the year beginning July 1. 





Thanks chiefly to a new 3 percent sales tax, which will bring into the state treas- 
ury new revenue of $60 million a year (allowing for a compensating cut in income taxes) 
Kentucky is preparing to up its appropriations for all educational purposes, including 
colleges and universities, by $50 million a year. 





Increases in teacher salaries will claim $20 million of the new money in the first 
year, and more in the second year. Kentucky, which has ranked forty-ninth among the 
states in teacher salaries, with an average of $3475 a year against the national aver- 
age of $5160, will give qualified teachers a $900 increase next year and $200 more in 
the second year. Increases are a result of salary schedules agreed upon by the admin- 
istration and the Kentucky Education Assn. 





Kentucky's new governor, Bert Combs, elected last November on a forward-looking plat- 
form which promised increased teacher salaries, expansion of agricultural development, 
conservation measures, and medical subsidies for the poor, has promised to bring Kentucky 
teacher salaries up to the national average within four years. The first two steps in 
that direction were contained in the biennial budget, which he presented to the legis- 
lature Monday night. 





Teachers with bachelor's degree or above--top three grades in Kentucky's seven-step 
system--will get the $900 first-year increases. Average salaries in those three top 
ranks have been $2900, $3200, and $3500 a year. The lowest paid, and poorest trained, 
teachers, whose salaries have averaged $1500 a year, will get $300 increases; those in 
the intermediate ranks, $400 increases. State funds in the past have provided about 50 
percent of the cost of Kentucky's elementary and secondary school system. Now the state 
is stepping up its contribution for other purposes, as well as for teacher salaries. 
Textbooks for high school freshmen will be provided next year and within four years will 

be supplied free to all high school students. The new budget 
allows a 50 percent increase in the state's contribution for 
capital outlays of the schools (to $600 from $400 a unit); a 33 
percent increase in the contribution for current expenses, such 
as utility charges and instructional supplies, to $800 a unit 
from $600; and a nearly 40 percent increase for transportation, 
to $2300 from $1600 for every 80 students. 





Kentucky became the 35th state to adopt a general sales tax 
as a major source of revenue. The sales tax was first advanced 
there as a means of financing a soldiers’ bonus, approved by Ken- 
tucky last November. A 1 percent levy would have been sufficient 
for that purpose, but Gov. Combs pressed for the 3 percent rate, 
with most of the money going to improve Kentucky schools. 
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WIDE-ANGLE VIEW: THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The only trend that can be called constant in the American junior high is the in- 
creasing percentage of adolescents who commence secondary school by the 7th grade. © 
Otherwise, programs and practices are changed as often as the grade organization-- 

6-3-3, 6-2-4, 7-1-4, 5-3-4--itself. 





This is the tenor of the message passed on by James B. Conant to secondary school 
principals at their convention in Portland, Ore., this week. Mr. Conant added details 
to the first skeleton outline of his conclusions, presented in Atlantic City two weeks 
ago (EDUCATION U.S.A., Feb. 18). He asked his audience to keep in mind that schools 
he and his research team visited and from whom they received replies to questionnaires 
were "by no means picked on a scientific random sampling basis" and he wished to avoid > 
misleading -generalizations. That cleared away, here in his words are major findings: 





y "I have been very interested in the extent to which algebra and foreign languages 
have been introduced at least by grade 8.... There is likewise considerable ferment 
in the science area." 


C_ 


y "We have found ability grouping...widespread.... On the whole, we have noted a 
retreat from the core concept toward a structured program.... The reason given is gen- 
erally the same--lack of qualified teachers." 


y ",..We have been struck with the severity of the reading problem in some schools. 
There are schools in the United States where 40 percent of the pupils in the 9th grade 
are reading at the 6th grade level or below. Ordinarily, there is much more involved 
than a pedagogic problem, but we have been impressed with efforts being made in some 
schools and some school systems to meet the situation." 


y "Homework seems to vary considerably.... Most common is one hour for grade 7, @ 
from an hour to 1% hours for grade 8, and two hours for grade 9." 


y "We have been considerably impressed and depressed by the degree to which the 
home determines what goes on in the school. It is nonsense to say the school has 
taken over the function of the home." 


Mr. Conant gave 18 "tentative convictions" which he would make if he were present- 
ing his final report at this time. Each is conditioned to some degree by the fact that 
the junior high school caters to a special age, a transitional period between childhood 
and young adulthood. School programs are needed which contribute both to academic and 
to social development. Within this framework, he presented the following among his 
18 recommendations: 





@ teachers trained to handle the special problems of the junior high; 

@ the 7th grade to serve as a bridge between the self-contained classroom of ele- 
mentary school and departmentalized eighth grades by scheduling some block time; 

@ a curriculum including English, social studies, math, science, art, music, physi- 
cal education, industrial arts for boys and home ec for girls in grade 8, or 7 and 8; 

@ a 7-period day, with more flexible programming, and a 35-period week including 
four optional periods to meet individual needs and interests; 

@ reading level tests, considered preferable to IQ tests, as major criteria for 
student placement; 

@ full-time guidance personnel to direct testing, coordinate it with the guidance 
program, and provide for implementation of all guidance--educational, personal, or group; 

@ early identification of the highly gifted and provision for an accelerated program. e 


As he did two weeks ago, Mr. Conant stressed the importance of the school principal: 
"I have been more impressed than ever this year with the leadership role of the princi- 
pal. Time and again we have found that good schools invariably mean strong leadership." 
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Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
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New Diet for Starved Minds 


if A_ bold urban school effort to lift the sights and develop the potential of 


the "culturally-deprived" slum child is the subject of CBS Radio's "Hidden 
Revolution" series next week. 





The broadcast, entitled "Education Limited," explains the Demonstration 
Guidance Project operating in New York City and elsewhere. This project works 
to discover the neglected potential of schoolchildren in underprivileged neighbor- 
hoods, and to widen their horizons through tours, concerts, special training--the 
experiences that more affluent children get through their home life. Backed by 
the N.Y.C. Board of Education, the College Entrance Examination Board and its 
National Scholarsnip Service, the program began four years ago in a single high 
school. By last fall it had spread to 44 city elementary schools, 13 junior 
highs, and several other cities, notably Washington and Philadelphia. 


Interviewees include teachers, pupils, and Henry T. Hillson, principal of 
the "pilot school," George Washington High. Also on-mike will be Philadelphia 
and D.C. educators, and Eli Ginsberg, Columbia University professor who heads 
C.U.'s "Conservation of Human Resources" project. 


(Tuesday, March 8, 8:30-9 p.m., E.S.T., CBS Radio, but check local schedules) 


@ 





Minors Face the Magistrates 


Adolescents may rejoice when they spot the title of the "You and the Law" 
feature in an upcoming issue of This Week. Morris N. Hartman, chairman of the 
Family Law Committee of New Jersey's State Bar, reports that "Children Have Legal 
Rights, Too'" Starting with recent headlines about runaway heiresses, he dis- 
cusses how long a child is legally under control of his parents. He cites the 
four obligations parents legally have, and the two benefits the child owes in 
return--obedience and service--and applies these laws to earnings, gifts, home 
jobs, and teen marriage. (There's the catch: teens will enjoy seeing their 
rights listed, but will be surprised to learn they have duties, too.) 





Added special on reference works--an amusing feature, "The Dictionary 
Isn't Always Right'" Comments on the errors found in almost every dictionary 
make good fodder for English classes. 


(March 13 This Week, newspaper supplement) 


Ready or Not? 


That pounding you hear on school doors comes from parents trying to enroll 
their tots early--and Dorothy Barclay has words for them in her New York Times 
Magazine column. On the topic of "Readiness," she also talks about undue pres- 
sures on children to excel in school, and how it affects them. 


(March 6 New York Times, on newsstands in many cities) 
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A Doughboy Meets His Match 


fit A wealthy, spoiled student's clash with his teacher provides the drama on this 
week's "Loretta Young Show" for NBC-TV. The episode, "Crisis in 114," casts 
guest star Everett Sloan as the teacher who firmly charges rich parents with re- 


sponsibility for their son's misbehavior. 
(Sunday, March 6, 10 p.m., E.S.T., NBC-TV) 





Coach of the College-Bound 


Three tips for coeds-to-be are in "Looking Ahead to College," the Seventeen 
column by Prof. Charles Bucher of New York University: (1) data on the University 
of Hawaii, complete with costs and requirements; (2) information on the new College 
Admissions Assistance Centers; and (3) career facts on library science. 

(March Seventeen, on sale now) 





Ah, Brave Old World 


A wild-eyed look backwards at a grimly progressive private school of the '30's 
in San Francisco provides the chuckles in Harper's this month. Alumnus Arthur Hoppe 
recalls Miss Hazelwaite's school in zany detail--especially the spirited fifth- 
grade debates on the Oxford Movement, euthanasia, Manchuria, etc., which collapsed 
under the attack of a stubborn little public-school transfer pupil. Title: "The 
Nonconformist and the Gorillas." (March Harper's, on sale now) 








____ The TEN MILLION DOLLAR Teacher 


The most talked-of person in Wayne, New Jersey, today is a music teacher, 
Louise Johnson, who parlayed a four-cent investment in a postage stamp into q 
a $10,000,000 windfall for the town and its schools.... Her concern for the eS ( 
future of Wayne's schools, coupled with her imagination and initiative, 
helped.... 


She watched efforts of the American Cyanamid Company to locate adminis- s 
trative offices in another city.... So divided was the town that the com- 
pany gave up. Anticipating this possibility, Miss Johnson...wrote...one of 
the most important letters American Cyanamid had ever received. It said, 
in part: 





ont nl 


"In case the going gets too rough in Alpine, you might...look at plant 
sites in Wayne Township.... Wayne is eager for development programs such 
as yours, and from the news items and the grapevine, Alpine is not. My 
identity is immaterial except to say I am a teacher who is anxious to have 
good schools and sound educational programs, found only in communities 
where the tax burden is shared by industrial and residential tax income.... 
I am now teaching in Wayne Township where planning and goals are...far- 
sighted. The results of this planning show up in the educational facil- 
ities you can offer your employees and their children...." 


So impressed were company officials that they decided to investigate 
Wayne's advantages.... The company expects to spend about $10,000,000 and 
employ 1,500 people in...a relocation of its New York general offices. 
Wayne will receive $200,000 to $250,000 a year in taxes, about three- 
quarters of which will go to the schools.--By George Weinstein in Better 
Homes and Gardens, February 1960. e 
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PRACTICALLY EVERYBODY IN 1970 


One of the nation's leading intellectuals, Pres. Lee A. DuBridge of California In- 
stitute of Technology, has voiced a plea for the kind of cooperation between high 
schools and universities which will conserve “our most important national asset''--the 
top-flight brain power of the country's youth. 





Speaking before the 44th annual convention of the National Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals, Mr. DuBridge tied his plea to the question, "Who should go to 
college?" His answer: Whether they should or not, by 1970 "practically everybody" 
of college age will seek a college education. Intellectual competition will be sharp. 
Channeling specific academic talents to specific institutions of higher education will 
be profoundly important. 





Mr. DuBridge said: "...The time is ripe for a renewed collaboration between sec- 
ondary and higher education,...a renewed insistence all along the line on intellectual 
excellence, a renewed recognition of the distinction between training and education." 
High school teachers and teachers of higher education "must work more intimately to- 
gether" in re-examining subject matter content in science, mathematics, social science, 
and the humanities. 





Higher education in this country, he pointed out, is a matter of wonder to the 
stranger because it offers such bewildering diversity. "The particular institution 
to which a student will be admitted will be a matter which should give the student, 
his teacher, and his family great concern." 





Increasingly, the great universities will select and choose their student body. Ad- 
mission standards will rise accordingly. "It is going to be obviously...true that ad- 
mission...(will be) open only to those who have proved by past achievement that they 
have both ability and determination to attain intellectual excellence." But there is 
a great range of differences in intellectual capacity and "a student should be no more 
proud or no more ashamed of his College Board scores than he is proud of his height or 
weight or chest measurement." 





Colleges will be able to select even among top academic talent. They will then 
fall back on evaluation of characteristics that do not lend themselves to precise 
measurement--character, determination, personality, ambition, good citizenship. Thus 
even greater responsibility will be given the high school. In the long run, the 
"good" school will convince the student that "the real value of learning will be the 
extent to which he continues to learn all his life." 








ax@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Groton, Conn., citizens have voted school bonds of $1,650,000 for additions 
to elementary schools and a new junior high. . . U.S. Army guided missile school 
at Huntsville, Ala., employs known teaching shortcuts and invents new ones to 
turn out required 6000 graduates a year needed to keep a growing arsenal of com- 
plicated rockets and missiles in firing order. . . Portland, Ore., schools al- 
ready under way in implementing Portland Curriculum Report (see EDUCATION U.S.A., 
Dec. 3, 1959). . . Increasingly, idea of nongraded or "achievement-level" or- 
ganization considered for primary grades. Among the latest: East Williston 
School District, Long Island, N. Y.; Mendota grade school, West St. Paul, Minn.; 
and Amphitheater District, Tucson, Ariz. Nongraded organization has been in use 
for many years in some areas; Milwaukee, Wis., for instance, for 18 years. . . 
National Honor Society members busy nominating candidates for Hall of Fame at 
New York University, a once-every-five-years project. 








Education news is hitting the front pages in the 49th state. In Juneau, 
authorities are planning a crackdown on school tax evaders. In Anchorage, 
the school board has raised sights for graduation from high school. A 
flourishing adult education program in places called Shageluk, Kaltag, 

and Kwigillingok teaches natives how to read, write, cipher, and become a 
good citizens. In higher education, the Anchorage Community College is 
expanding its aviation ground school program. The University of Alaska 

is accepting applications for research assistantships and for teachers 

in graduate study. 











The Daily Alaska Empire recently ran a full column editorial asking: "Are Our Teachers 
Underpaid?" and carrying comparative salary scales of Alaska and other states. Their 
answer: good salaries are an investment in the future. Anchorage, incidentally, ranks 
first in maximum salaries in school districts with populations ranging from 30,000 to 
100,000, with a figure of $9600. And if you're thinking of moving to the 49th state, 
living costs edged up in 1959 in Juneau, Seward, and Fairbanks, but declined in Nome, 
Anchorage, Sitka, and Ketchikan. 





P Dearborn (Mich.) Citizens Committee on School Needs, after eight-month intensive 
study, has produced a report making 158 suggestions on curriculum, facilities, person- 
nel, finance, community relations, and organization. The committee, headed by Leo C. 
Beebe, Ford Motor Co. public and governmental affairs manager, proposed for next three 
years a school tax rate of 6% mills (up from 4 mills) to permit $14.1 million budget. 





P unscientifically, recent heavy snows in Knoxville, Tenn., engendered as much 
heat as cold. A barrage of phone calls from irate persons age 6 to 60 greeted County 
Supt. Mildred Doyle's announcement of Saturday school for make-up work, in order to 
meet state laws of 175 school days per year. The school board supported its superin- 
tendent all the way, and the Knoxville Journal said: "The county school system...has 
taken a step to which we give unstinted approval.... This...step means that school @ 








facilities can be utilized six days a week when needed and points...to even greater 
adaptation of the principle." 


® British and American teachers who have taught in both countries contributed to a 
balance sheet on the two educational systems, as totted up by U.S. News & World Report 
this week. Assets on the British side of the ledger: "streaming" (wide-ranged ability 
grouping); early specialization; and absence of parental interference. On the American 
side: education that provides greater opportunities for more youngsters, all taught 
in the same schools--a system, the British believe, which would help demolish rigid 
class lines in their society. And here's a couple of--shall we say provocative? --com- 
ments from British teachers returned from teaching in U.S. schools. Reacting to the 
American custom of visitors' day, one said: "I was horrified when I suddenly found my- 
self facing a room full of mothers. It shook me rigid." Another, listing things that 


most impressed her, said: "First of all there is the wretched eighteenth-century 
habit you have of local control." 








p> Died--N. L. Engelhardt, 77, widely known educator and school consultant. 





> NEWSMAKERS--Orlando W. Wilson, dean of the School of Criminology, University of 
California, appointed Commissioner of Police in Chicago. >> Brig. Gen. Richard E. Shell, 
United States Marine Corps, appointed superintendent of Virginia Military Institute. 
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